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of Spanish railroad etiquette which, it seemed, was to run trains into the station but, if they were filled, not to open the gates so other passengers could embark. The trains which came through from Paris were all sold out. In consequence the gates were never opened. We were told at the hotel that the best thing would be to return to Paris and get a reservation straight through to Madrid. "But", we said, "we are already halfway, and it is a long and expensive trip back to Paris.'* "Yes, that is so, and it is a pity," said our informant, adding, as if to make everything quite logical: "But the hotel here is expensive, too."
After three days of waiting, and each time going to the station with the hope that we could get a place on a train, a funny little Spaniard arrived at my door wearing a porter's cap and no other insignia of service but a bland and childlike smile. "You want go Madrid?" he said. "Truss me. I drive for Johnny Wanamaker, New York, I get train for you tonight." He did; but a local non-corridor compartment, where we were locked in for fifteen hours with two Spaniards, father and son, one German and two birds in a tiny box. I sat bolt upright all night holding Altrude against my shoulder.
We arrived in Madrid at 6 a.m., and that same afternoon went to a bull fight because we were told that a certain famous toreador, whom we must not miss, would be on hand.
The scenes in the streets were colourful: picturesque costumes; mounted picadors swaggering up and down; ladies with their lace mantillas and garlands of flowers; crimson and yellow and black displayed everywhere. We reached the arena in time to see a cousin of the King, in his absence, throw the key to open the gate for the bulls to rush in.
Fans waved, lace fluttered in the breeze, and the play began. Many times we followed the instructions of a Spanish friend, who had told us: "You will please not to look when the horses get killed; put your fan before your face." This